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For  over  half  a  century,  sports- 
men and  conservation-minded  cit- 
izens of  Louisiana  have  received 
the  Louisiana  Comerzmtionist.  Dur- 
ing all  those  years,  there  has  never 
been  a  subscription  charge  of  any 
kind,  despite  the  ever-increasing 
costs  of  preparing,  printing  and 
distributing  this  award  winning 
conservation  magazine. 

Over  the  years,  the  Louisiana 
Cousenrntionist  has  grown  to  a  full- 
color  32  page  magazine  of  excep- 
tionally informative  and  entertain- 
ing articles  and  stunning 
photography.  With  a  circulation 
approaching  a  quarter  million,  the 
Louisiana  Conserimtionist  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  circulation  state  con- 
servation magazine  in  the  nation. 

And  we  are  not  resting  on  our 
laurels,  but  are  constantly  improv- 
ing the  magazine  to  better  inform 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana  about 
matters  pertaining  to  their  pre- 
cious outdoor  heritage.  For  exam- 
ple, our  next  issue  will  feature  a 
special  indepth  fishing  forecast  for 
the  state's  one-million-plus 
anglers. 

The  current  emphasis  on  reduc- 


ing the  overall  costs  of  government 
services  is,  however,  affecting  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  It  is  our 
strong  belief  that  the  citizens  of 
Louisiana  do  not  want  to  see  the 
overall  quality  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist reduced  in  any  way. 
Consequently,  we  are  asking  you, 
our  readers  and  supporters,  to  join 
us  in  our  effort  to  keep  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist  in  its  present 
position  of  excellence. 

One  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
forward  voluntary,  tax-deductible 
contributions  to  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servatio}iist  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  publishing  and  mailing 
the  magazine.  Special  recognition 
stickers  and  patches  are  being  pre- 
pared for  those  Louisiana  citizens 
who  join  us  in  the  effort  to  support 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist . 

Details  can  be  found  on  page  30 
of  this  issue. 

Contributions  will  be  placed  in  a 
special  account,  earmarked  specif- 
ically for  the  support  of  your  Loui- 
siana Conservationist  magazine  and 
your  special  sticker  and/or  patch 
will  identify  you  as  a  truly  con- 
cerned Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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'ervous  anticipation  best 
described  our  mood  as  we 
methodically  traced  the 
almost  60-mile  trap  line  along  the 
backroads  and  logging  trails  of 
Washington  and  St.  Tammany  par- 
ishes. "This  next  set  is  great  for  gray 
fox,"  he  said  confidently  as  we 
approached  a  small  overgrown  sandy 
area  amidst  a  thick  stand  of  mixed 
hardwood  and  pine.  "They  like 
to  play  around  on  the  dunes  in  the 
early  morning/'  he  continued,  point- 
ing toward  a  couple  of  small  sand 
hills  40-or-so  yards  off  the  small 
gravel  road. 

1  had  heard  similar  stories  earlier 
that  morning  and  so  far  all  we  had 
caught  were  four  opossums  and  a 
raccoon.  I  came  along  to  catch  fox 
(red  or  gray  it  didn't  matter)  and 
with  each  empty,  sprung  or  other- 
wise occupied  trap  my  anticipation 
grew. 

When  he  took  a  few  steps  off  the 
road,  peered  over  the  tall  grass 
and  exclaimed,  "Hey,  we've  got  a 
gray,  1  knew  our  luck  was  bound  to 
change  sooner  or  later,"  a  chill  went  • 
up  my  spine  and  I  barely  noticed 
when  my  head  took  a  few  layers  of 
paint  off  the  door  of  his  truck  as  I 
hurriedly  disembarked. 

Such  chills  afflict  me  often  in  the 
outdoors.  They  are  hard  to  explain, 
yet  easily  understood  by  others 
similarly  afflicted.  What  sets  them  off 
varies  from  the  shrill  whine  of  a 
deep  sea  reel  as  it  reluctantly  yields 
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When  most  people  talk  trapping  in  Louisiana,  they  are  talking 

marsh.  But,  the  host  of  fur  bearing  animals  inhabiting  the  upland 

areas  of  the  Bayou  State  also  offer  a  variety  of  trapping 

opportunities. 


to  the  raw  power  of  a  big  king  mack- 
erel to  the  almost  imperceptible  tip 
tip  tip  of  a  deer  as  it  ever  so  quietly 
comes  up  from  behind.  Such  times 
are  what  makes  the  outdoors  so 
exciting,  and  I  could  see  from  the 
excitement  in  his  eyes  that  although 
he  had  experienced  it  countless  times 
before,  the  fires  inside  still  raged. 

The  he  in  this  story  is  Bob  Watson 
of  Enon  in  Washington  Parish,  the 
what  is  upland  trapping  and  the  luck 
he  mentioned  earlier  is  anything 
but.  His  ability  to  spot  tracks  where  a 
mink  had  crossed  a  small  dirt  road 
we  were  traveling  on  exemplifies  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  animals  that 
are  required  to  be  a  successful  upland 
trapper. 

When  most  people  talk  trapping  in 
Louisiana,  they  are  talking  marsh. 
The  million  plus  nutria  and  muskrat 
taken  yearly  from  our  coastal 
marshes  make  Louisiana  the  top  fur 
producer  in  the  nation.  But,  marsh 
trapping  is  a  whole  different  ball 
game  from  trapping  in  upland  areas 
of  the  state. 

While  the  average  marsh  trapper  is 
a  person  who  relies  on  trapping  for 


much  of  his  living  and  usually  traps 
full-time  on  the  same  large  private 
area  of  marsh  year  after  year,  the 
average  upland  trapper  is  most  often 
a  sportsman  who  traps  part-time 
for  pleasure  as  much  as  profit  and 
utilizes  open  land  or  small  private 
plots. 

Just  as  the  average  upland  trapper 
differs  from  the  average  marsh 
trapper,  so  do  the  animals  they  seek. 
While  raccoons  rank  a  distant  third 
to  nutria  and  muskrat  in  the  marsh, 
they  are  the  backbone  of  upland 
trapping.  Marsh  and  upland  trapping 
also  share,  to  a  much  lesser  extent, 
mink  and  otter.  The  major  upland 
furbearers,  in  addition  to  raccoon  and 
mink,  are  gray  fox,  bobcat,  red  fox, 
opossum,  beaver  and  coyote. 

In  the  last  five  years,  upland 
trappers  in  Louisiana  have  taken  an 
average  of  126,889  raccoons,  38,668 
opossums,  3,252  gray  fox,  2,881 
bobcat,  1,976  coyote,  1,655  beaver 
and  1,424  red  fox.  While  these  figures 
are  nowhere  near  the  marsh  pelt 
totals,  they  represent  a  sizable  profit 
and  an  even  more  sizable  amount 
of  pleasure. 


What  marsh  and  upland  trapping 
share,  however,  is  their  dependence 
on  the  world  market  for  fur  prices. 
The  effect  these  prices  can  have 
on  trapping  in  Louisiana  is  graphi- 
cally illustrated  by  comparing  the 
price  and  take  of  the  197H-79  season, 
when  prices  were  good,  and  the 
1983-84  season,  when  prices  hit  rock 
bottom.  In  1978-79,  the  average 
price  for  a  bobcat  pelt  was  S80  and 
5,672  were  taken.  Six  years  later 
when  the  same  pelt  was  only  bring- 
ing an  average  of  S33,  only  1,441  were 
taken.  Obviously,  the  sizable 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  re- 
quired to  trap  the  eiusi\e  bobcat  did 
not  justifv  as  much  trapping  at  S33 
a  pelt  as  it  did  at  580  a  pelt. 

The  same  \'ear  that  bobcat  were 
bringing  S80,  red  and  grav  fox  were 
fetching  S50  and  540  respectively  and 
almost  2,000  red  fox  and  6,000  gray 
fox  were  taken.  In  the  rock  bottom 
\'ear  of  1983-84,  prices  dropped 
to  $25  and  523  respectively  and  the 
red  fox  take  was  below  500  and 
the  gra\-  fox  take  dipped  below  1,000. 

During  the  1979-80  season,  nutria 
pelts  were  bringing  approximately  58 
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apiece,  and  1,300,000  pelts  were 
taken.  Just  two  years  later  in  1982-83, 
with  nutria  prices  below  S3  apiece, 
tile  tal<e  dropped  b\'  almost  50 
percent  to  730,000  animals. 

These  fluctuations  in  trapping 
effort  caused  bv  market  conditions 
not  onl\-  make  harxest  figures  luireli- 
able  as  the  sole  basis  for  population 
estimates,  but  also  result  in  the  waste 
of  a  potentialK'  \aluable  renewable 
resource  and  frequentK-  pro\e  dam- 
aging to  the  land  and  animals 
themsehes. 

Muskrat,  when  o\'erpopulated, 
actualK'  eat  themsehes  out  of  house 
and  home.  The\'  eat  the  roots  of 
marsh  plants  and  can  turn  a  thriving 
marsh  into  a  mud  flat  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Because  of  the  de- 
pressed prices  for  muskrat  pelts  the 
last  few  years,  serious  eatout  prob- 
lems ha\e  de\eloped  o\er  se\'eral 
areas  of  Louisiana  marsh,  especially 
in  the  southeast.  Landowners,  anx- 
ious to  protect  their  marshlands, 
ha\e  had  to  coax  trappers  into  re- 
mo\  ing  excess  animals. 

The  same  problem,  though  not  as 
ob\ious  or  widely  known,  has  been 
happening  in  upland  areas  of  the 
state.  Low  prices  for  beaver  pelts 
have  resulted  in  the  take  of  beavers 
tner  the  past  decade  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  beaver  population 
explosion.  As  a  result,  some  areas  of 
the  state  are  now  suffering  severe 
damage  to  timber  from  flooding  and 
girdling. 


In  1978-79,  coyote  pelts  were 
selling  for  $22,  while  six  years  later  in 
1983-84  that  price  had  dropped  to 
just  $3.  The  take  likewise  dropped 
from  3,297  to  432.  This  drastic  drop 
in  coN'ote  trapping  effort  was  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  Louisiana 
coN'ote  populations  were  mushroom- 
ing. This  coyote  population  explosion 
if  left  unchecked  has  the  potential 
for  impacting  other  wildlife  species 
and  is  thought  to  be  already  seriously 
impacting  red  fox  populations.  The 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
is  currently  involved  in  a  major 
stud\'  in  the  Florida  parishes,  where 
coyote  populations  are  still  relatively 
low,  to  investigate  the  ctwote's  effect 
on  fox  populations. 

The  obvious  answer  to  these 
problems  is  stable  markets  with 
prices  high  enough  to  justify  effort 
and  proper  management  to  reduce 
waste,  guard  against  overpopulation 
and  insure  that  the  species  continue 
to  thrive.  This  in  a  nutshell  is  the 
goal  of  the  department's  fur  manage- 
ment program.  Many  of  the  markets 
for  both  fur  and  meat  that  exist  today 
are  a  direct  result  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  programs.  In  addition, 
department  biologists  expend  a  lot  of 
effort  to  monitor  animal  populations. 
The  department  is  currently  in  the 
middle  of  a  major  10-year  study 
designed  to  provide  very  difficult  to 
obtain  data  on  the  status  of  upland 
furbearer  species. 


The  department  is  not  alone  in  its 
concern  for  the  future  of  fur  re- 
sources in  the  state.  Landowners, 
universities  and  organizations  like 
the  500-member  Louisiana  Trappers 
and  Alligator  Hunters  Association,  of 
which  Bob  Watson  is  president,  also 
play  an  active  role.  Bob,  as  just  one 
example,  has  used  his  time  off  from 
his  job  as  a  senior  operations  special- 
ist with  Shell  Oil  Company  to 
cooperate  with  the  department  on 
several  upland  trapping  studies. 

Bob  describes  the  typical  upland 
trapper  (of  which  he  is  one)  as 
generally  a  part-timer  who  traps 
primarily  after  hunting  season.  He 
says  the  upland  trapper  is  a  better 
than  average  hunter  who  spends  a  lot 
of  time  during  the  trapping  season 
pursuing  his  sport. 

"You  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  at 
it  to  be  successful,"  Bob  says.  This 
time,  he  explains,  involves  not  only 
running  the  trap  lines,  which  by  law 
must  be  checked  daily,  but  also 
time  spent  scouting  ,  preparing 
equipment,  and  "reading  everything 
you  can  to  learn  more  about  the 
animals  and  best  trapping  methods. 

"With  an  initial  outlay  of  several 
hundred  dollars,  you  can  get  all  the 
equipment  and  supplies  you  need, 
but  to  be  a  successful  trapper  re- 
quires a  lot  of  study  and  hard  work. 
When  I  started,  I  read  everything  I 
could  get  my  hands  on.  I  still  do." 


Setting  post  set  from  left  to  right.  Small 
hole  is  dug  in  front  of  post  (bone).  Trap  is 
secured  with  metal  stakes.  Trap  is  placed 
proper  distance  from  post  and  then  made 
steady  by  pressing  dirt  around  the  edges 
of  open  trap.  Dirt  is  sprinkled  through 
sifter  to  cover  trap  and  then  grass  is 
spread  to  make  set  blend  in  with  sur- 
roundings. The  final  step  is  adding  scent 
to  post.  Rubber  gloves  and  boots  prevent 
human  odor  from  spoiling  set. 


Not  only  do  you  have  to  know  how 
to  catch  the  animal,  but  also  how  to 
handle  the  animal  when  caught. 
Fur  buyers  grade  all  skins  and  the 
difference  in  prices  of  pelts  properly 
handled  versus  ones  mishandled  is 
enormous. 

Bob  usually  begins  trapping  in 
December  for  raccoon  and  mink, 
then  concentrates  on  red  fox  during 
early  January  and  finally  broadens 
his  efforts  to  include  gray  fox,  coyote 
and  bobcat  as  February  approaches. 
Most  of  his  serious  predator  trapping 
starts  after  hunting  season. 

One  of  the  major  projects  on  which 
Bob  cooperated  with  the  department 
was  the  initial  studies  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  modified  leg  hold  traps 
that  are  cushioned  and  designed  to 
reduce  damage  to  trapped  animals. 
Due  in  part  to  the  results  from  that 
project,  the  department  is  now 
coordinating  an  intensive  study  for 
the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  that  involves 
nine  states  and  three  Canadian 
provinces  to  examine  both  effective- 
ness and  the  extent  of  foot  injury 
using  the  modified  "soft  catch" 
traps. 

Bob  was  so  impressed  with  their 
performance  that  he  now  uses  them 
almost  exclusively.  "I  like  soft  catch 
traps  because  they  maintain  effi- 
ciency while  reducing  the  risk  of  foot 
injury  to  both  target  and  non-target 
animals,"  he  said. 


A  typical  trapping  session  for  Bob 
will  last  anywhere  from  five  days 
to  two  weeks,  with  at  least  two  days 
scouting  the  area  prior  to  setting 
traps.  Scouting  is  essential,  he  says, 
because  areas  change  from  year  to 
year.  "Raccoons  especially  can  be 
there  one  year  and  may  be  gone  the 
next,  depending  on  available  food 
and  cover."  He  rarely  traps  the  same 
area  in  succeeding  years. 

The  first  day  in  an  area  is  spent 
just  setting  45-50  traps.  As  a  normal 
procedure.  Bob  sets  traps  no  closer 
than  a  quarter  mile  apart  and  a 
typical  trap  line  may  run  for  50-60 
miles.  From  the  first  day  on,  he 
is  constantly  checking,  adding,  mov- 
ing and  otherwise  adjusting  traps. 

He  uses  three  basic  types  of  sets, 
the  blind  set,  the  dirt  hole  set  and  the 
post  set.  The  blind  set  is  a  trap  with 
no  scent  lure  or  other  attractant 
and  depends  purely  on  the  chances 
that  the  animal  will  step  in  that  spot 
on  its  own.  Blind  sets  are  used 
mainly  in  the  water  for  raccoon  and 
otter.  Dirt  hole  sets  are  sets  where 
the  trap  is  positioned  near  a  small 
hole  in  the  ground  that  is  baited  with 
food  or  scent  lure  to  attract  the 
animal.  The  post  set  is  much  like  the 
dirt  hole  set  except  that  a  pole  (Bob 
uses  bones)  is  used  instead  of  a  hole. 

"No  two  sets  are  exactly  alike  and 
I'm  constantly  changing  them,  de- 
pending on  conditions  like  wind 
direction,  temperature  and  the  type 
of  animal  I'm  trying  to  catch,"  he 


explains.  "For  example,  if  I'm  trying 
for  fox  or  bcjbcat,  I'll  set  the  trap 
pan  (trigger  of  trap)  five  to  six  inches 
from  the  attractant,  whereas  if  I'm 
trying  fcjr  coyote,  I'll  move  it  back  to 
eight  to  ten  inches. 

"The  trick  is  to  set  the  trap  in  the 
proper  location,  get  the  animal  to 
investigate  and  then  hope  it  steps 
cleanly  (^n  the  pan  for  a  g(xxl  hold." 
To  accomplish  this,  Bob  pays  meticu- 
l<jus  attenti(jn  to  detail,  often  apply- 
ing finishing  touches  such  as  twigs, 
grass  or  even  small  ridges  to  attempt 
to  get  the  animal  to  step  on  the 
pan.  On  one  particular  trap  a  very 
clear  footprint  of  a  fox  was  visible  two 
to  three  inches  from  the  pan.  He 
carefully  covered  the  track  and  using 
his  fingers  created  a  new  tracks 
right  on  top  of  the  pan.  "Thev  fre- 
quently return  to  a  set  and  often  step 
in  the  same  spot  they  did  before.  If 
this  fellow  does,  I'll  have  him,"  he 
chuckled. 

Bob  says  that  once  an  animal  visits 
or  is  caught  in  a  set,  its  scent  will 
attract  others  of  its  kind.  He  illus- 
trates this  assertion  with  the  claim 
that  he  once  caught  11  foxes  in 
the  same  set. 

The  gray  fox  discussed  earlier 
pro\'ed  to  be  our  onl\-  fox  of  the  dav. 
"You  should  have  been  with  me 
the  next  dav,"  Bob  told  me  later.  "I 
caught  a  red  and  a  grav  and  also 
a  huge  male  bobcat." 

Just  mv  luck. 
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By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche  and  Mark  Saltz 


These  community  leaders  serve  without  pay 
to  promote  the  well-being  and  prudent 
utilization  of  the  state's  renewable  resources. 


ALL  ARE  ARDENT  HUNTERS  and  fishermen,  and  all 
are  staunch  conservationists. 
Vocationally,  each  is  a  leader  in  his  field  and 
each,  with  one  exception,  has  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  They're  all  devoted  family  men  with  strong 
ties  to  their  native  communities,  but  they  don't  allow 
local  considerations  to  override  their  allegiance  to 
the  state  as  a  whole.  In  age,  personality  and  back- 
ground, they  differ  dramatically. 


Such  are  the  seven  Louisianans  who  contribute, 
without  pay,  their  time  and  services  as  members  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  the  policy-making 
arm  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

The  commissioners  meet  monthly,  often  at  a  site 
other  than  the  capital  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  They  hear 
reports  from  the  department's  division  chiefs,  receive 
input  from  private  citizens  and  industry  representahves, 
and  take  action  to  promote  prudent  use  of  the  state's 
renewable  resources. 

Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
generally  to  six-year  terms.  An  eighth  seat  on  the 
commission  is  held  ex-officio  by  the  department  secre- 
tary. That,  currently,  is  J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr. 


THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission puts  a  high  priority  on  land  acquisition. 
"Land  is  what  we  run  out  of,"  says  George  N. 
Gray.  "But  if  we  provide  the  protected  habitat  for  our 
wildlife,  then  we  will  succeed  in  preserving  for  our 
grandchildren  what  we  ourselves  enjoy." 

Gray  is  president  of  Bewley  Furniture  Co.,  a  retail 
concern,  but  fellow  citizens  in  Shreveport  know  him 
best  for  his  humanitarian  activities.  Currently  he  is  in 
charge  of  building  a  new  home  for  the  Shriners  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children.  The  world-famous  institufion 
specializes  in  treating  bone  disorders  and  in  training 
orthopedic  physicians. 

Though  a  master  of  the  hunting  arts.  Gray  does  not 
go  hunting  in  the  usual  sense.  Instead,  he  prefers  to 
challenge  his  quarry  to  a  "battle  of  wits"  on  its  home 
grounds  and  will  pass  up  a  kill  even  if  he  wins  out.  But 
he  does  take  an  occasional  trophy  to  add  to  his  impres- 
sive collection. 

Gray,  51,  is  a  1955  graduate  of  Centenary  College  in 
Shreveport  and,  among  numerous  other  civic  functions, 
has  directed  college  funding  campaigns. 

He  is  a  veteran  of  U.S.  Army  service  as  an  artillery 
and  guided  missiles  officer.  He  is  married  and  the  father 
of  two  sons  in  their  20s. 
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THE  KINDLY,  COURTLY  demeanor  of  Dr.  Jack  T.  Cappel 
Jr.  fulfills  everyone's  image  of  the  concerned 
healer. 

Dr.  Cappel,  56,  practices  in  Alexandria,  as  did  his 
father  before  him.  Educated  at  Tulane,  he  served  two 
years  as  a  U.S.  Air  Force  medical  officer  in  the  1950s.  He 
specializes  in  surgery. 

Along  with  his  profession.  Dr.  Cappel  inherited 
from  his  father  a  transcendent  love  of  the  outdoors.  He 
owns  a  pine  forest  and  a  stand  of  hardwoods,  managing 
them  to  preserve  their  natural  beauty.  He  often  tramps 
through  the  woods  accompanied  by  his  black  Labrador 
retriever. 

"I've  watched  those  trees  grow  since  I  was  a  boy," 
he  says.  "They're  old  friends,  and  I  have  names  for 
some  of  them-Big  Boy,  Tall  Sam " 

The  elder  Cappel  began  buying  duck  stamps  when 
they  were  first  issued  in  1934.  The  son  has  the  entire 
series  to  date  and  displays  it  on  his  office  wall.  In 
addition  to  hunting,  he  enjoys  fishing  for  the  smaller 
saltwater  species. 

Dr.  Cappel  recently  was  elected  vice  chairman  of 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  appointed 
chairman  of  its  Wildlife  Management  Areas  Committee. 
He  is  married  and  the  father  of  four  grown  children. 


MLyle  Grain,  less  formally  known  as  Butch, 
is  vice  president  of  an  oilfield  contracting 
•  firm  that  started  with  a  makeshift  marsh  bugg\'. 

A.  H.  and  John  Paul  Crain,  Dutch's  father  and  uncle 
respectively,  were  hauling  gator  skins  on  a  converted 
Fordson  tractor  with  slatted  wheels  when  oilmen  moved 
into  the  Grand  Chenier  area  in  the  1930s.  The  oilmen 
quickly  leased  the  vehicle,  and  the  Crain  Bros,  business 
was  born. 

John  Paul,  still  president  of  the  companv,  was  an 
early  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  commissioner  and  was 
instrumental  in  closing  down  alligator  hunting  for  five 
years  when  outlaw  hunters  threatened  to  drive  the 
animal  into  extinction. 

"Things  are  under  control  no^v,"  Butch  Crain 
reports.  "Not  onlv  do  we  have  better  enforcement  bv 
state  agents,  but  the  public  is  concerned  with  preserving 
the  species  and  doesn't  hesitate  to  turn  in  poachers." 

All  the  Crains  retain  their  lifelong  interest  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  trapping  and  stock  raising.  Mounted  on 
one  wall  of  the  Crain  offices  are  trc^phv  heads  of  both  a 
13-foot  alligator  and  a  2,300-pound  longhorn  steer. 

Butch  Crain's  son  and  daughter,  in  their  earlv  20s, 
have  joined  their  father  in  the  business,  which  emplovs 
as  many  as  300  when  the  oiltlelds  are  busv.  Crain,  45. 
chairs  the  commission's  Hunting  Regulations 
Committee. 
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WHE\  SHRIMPERS  BRING  their  catch  into  Dei- 
cambre,  they  want  to  sell  it  at  a  good  price  and 
to  catch  up  on  the  news.  Dale  Vinet  accommo- 
dates them  on  both  counts. 

"Those  on  the  big  boats  have  been  out  as  long  as  20 
davs,  and  they're  ready  for  some  talk,"  Vinet  chuckles. 
"They're  all  great  storytellers." 

thev  are  indeed,  but  they  have  a  hard  time  topping 
the  affable  Vinet.  A  sportsman  of  wide-ranging  inter- 
ests, he  can  tell  them  about  the  huge  moose  he  bagged 
on  a  recent  trek  into  the  Yukon  or  about  the  Thorough- 
breds he  owns  and  races  at  the  New  Orleans  Fair 
Grounds. 

Vinet,  44,  operates  the  Iberia  Parish-based  South- 
west Pass  Seafood  Co.,  which  freezes  shrimp  into 
five-pound  packages  that  are  sold  to  stores  and  restau- 
rants all  over  the  country  and  abroad. 

Vinet's  father  Freddie  founded  the  business  after 
returning  from  Army  service  in  World  War  II,  and  it  has 
always  had  a  shirtsleeve  management.  Today  Vinet's 
wife  and  the  older  of  his  two  sons  help  out.  They  have 
20  employees. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  named 
Vinet  to  the  Task  Force  on  Shrimp  Management.  On  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  Vinet  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Sports  and  Commercial  Fishing 
Committee. 


Dale  Vinet 


THE  THRIVING  COMMUNITY  of  Chauvin  hugs  the 
grassy  banks  of  Bayou  Petit  Caillou  in  Terrebonne 
Parish.  Neatly  tended  back  yards  open  out  on 
the  winding  waterway. 

"I  have  my  roots  here,"  says  Joe  Palmisano  Jr.  "I'll 
always  make  this  my  home." 

Family  ties  count  for  a  lot  in  Chauvin.  Palmisano, 
38,  is  president  of  Palmisano  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  and  his 
brother  and  two  sisters  are  associated  with  him  in  the 
business.  The  company  rents  out  and  services  crewboats 
for  firms  engaged  in  oil-rig  operations. 

Palmisano  has  been  active  in  the  company  since 
1965  when  he  graduated  from  South  Terrebonne  High 
School.  It  was  founded  in  1946  by  his  late  father.  A 
grandfather  was  a  shrimper  and  trapper  in  the  area. 

Palmisano  has  a  keen  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 
He  has  headed  his  recreation  district,  his  fire  district 
and  his  waterworks  district.  He  served  two  terms  on  the 
Terrebonne  Parish  Police  Jury  in  1972-80.  He  is  president 
of  the  Houma  District  Boatmen's  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Oyster  and  Shrimp  Committee  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  mounted  trophies  lining  the  walls  of  his  den 
attest  to  Palmisano's  interest  in  deer  hunting.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 
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AT  27,  MARK  ROBERTS  is  an  old  hand  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  He  literally  did  grow  up  in  it- 
accompanying  his  dad  on  explorations  while  he 
was  still  so  small  he  had  to  be  carried  over  the  rough 
spots. 

In  the  Crystal  Oil  Co.  building  in  downtown 
Shreveport,  Mark  shares  a  suite  of  offices  with  Robert  F. 
Roberts  and  serves  as  his  father's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. The  firm  is  listed  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

Mark  Roberts  also  raises  cotton,  cattle  and  Thor- 
oughbred horses  on  his  farms  near  Benton.  The  Bossier 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  dubbed  him  its  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Year  for  1983-84. 

Roberts  is  intensely  loyal  to  his  home  area.  "We 
may  not  have  crawfish  or  oysters  in  Shreveport,"  he 
says,  "but  we  have  plenty  of  game  and  fish  resources 
that  need  attention.  They're  my  main  concern." 

He  recalls  being  initiated  into  the  joys  of  hunting 
when  he  was  just  6  or  7.  Active  the  year  around,  he 
fishes  and  hunts  deer,  ducks  and  quail  in  Louisiana  and 
now  and  then  heads  West  for  mule  deer. 

Roberts  holds  a  degree  in  petroleum  land  manage- 
ment from  the  University  of  Texas  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission's  Minerals 
Committee.  He  has  conducted  studies  in  whitetail 
management.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Teresa  Simp- 
son. They  have  one  son,  Allen. 


NEWEST  COMMISSION  MEMBER  is  Bunkie's  popular 
Dr.  Donald  E.  Hines,  whose  appointment 
has  just  been  announced. 

Dr.  Hines,  51,  has  a  reputation  for  unstinting 
generosity  with  his  time  and  energy.  At  different  times 
he  has  been  dubbed  Citizen  of  the  Year  by  both  the 
Bunkie  Lions  Club  and  Rotarv.  He  has  ser\ed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Academv  of  Family  Physicians,  the 
Avoyelles  Parish  Medical  Society  and  the  parish  chapter 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

He  is  president  of  the  Avoyelles  Parish  School  Board 
and  team  doctor  of  the  Bunkie  High  football  Panthers. 

The  son  of  a  farmer.  Dr.  Hines  joined  the  Xavy  as  a 
flight  surgeon  after  graduating  from  LSU  in  1959. 
While  stationed  at  New  Iberia  he  received  the  Xaval 
Commendation  Medal  for  taking  part  in  the  daring 
helicopter  rescue  of  three  airmen  who  had  crashed  in  a 
swamp. 

Dr.  Hines  doesn't  have  the  time  to  do  as  much  duck 
hunting  or  deep-sea  fishing  as  he'd  like,  but  he  thinks 
about  them  a  lot.  He  supports  wildlife  development  for 
both  commercial  and  recreational  purposes,  and  adds: 

"With  private  hunting-club  fees  climbing  out  of 
sight,  something  must  be  done  to  increase  hunting 
opportunities  for  Louisiana  citizens  on  public  lands." 

The  doctor  is  married  and  has  six  children. 
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Habitat  Improvement  on  Private  Land 

By  Steve  Hebert,  Loyd  Mitchell  and  Tom  Edwards 

With  the  help  of  state  biologists,  landowners  are  creating 
long-range  benefits  for  wildlife-and  reaping  immeasurable  satisfaction  for  themselves. 


Shading  in  overgrown  pine  stands  (A)  reduces  ground  cover  and  inhibits  wildlife  use.  Controlled  burning  every  3-5  years  (B) 
creates  vegetative  diversity  and  open  conditions  (C)  favorable  to  production  of  both  food  and  cover  plants. 
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Crown  closure  in  bottomland  hardwood  stands  prevents  sunlight  from  reaching  the  forest  floor,  reducing  ground  cover  growth 

(A).  Proper  thinning  of  selected  trees  (B)  releases  suppressed  trees  and  opens  the  canopy,  stimulating  lush  browse  and  cover  growth  (C). 


THROUGH  THE  LOUISIANA  Acres 
for  Wildlife  Program  both 
game  and  nongame  animals 
are  benefiting  from  the  cooperative 
effort  of  Department  biologists 
and  landowners  in  improving  wfildlife 
habitat. 

The  proven  way  to  maintain  or 
increase  wildlife  populations  is 
to  maintain  or  increase  wildlife  habi- 
tat. And,  habitat  management  does 
not  have  to  be  restricted  only  to 
public  wildlife  management  areas 
and  refuges. 

Private  landowners  too  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  wildlife  by  improving 
the  habitat  on  their  property,  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  offers  free  technical  as- 
sistance for  this  through  its  Acres 
for  Wildlife  Program. 

There  are  now  more  than  400,000 
acres  enrolled  in  the  program- 
acres  pledged  by  Louisianans  who 
care  about  helping  wildlife  and  who 
enjoy  having  wildlife  on  their  prop- 
erty to  hunt  or  just  observe. 

Under  the  Acres  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram, landowners  or  persons  leasing 


land  (cooperators)  can  have  a 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
biologist  conduct  a  wildlife  habitat 
survey  on  their  property  and  make 
recommendations  on  how  wildlife 
management  techniques  can  be 
incorporated  into  existing  land 
use  practices. 

If  a  cooperator  is  interested  in  a 
particular  species,  say  white-tailed 
deer,  quail,  or  rabbits,  the  biologist 
will  tell  them  how  to  improve  the 
habitat  for  that  species. 

Management  techniques  recom- 
mended to  landowners  and  lessees  in 
the  program  range  from  simple  to 
complex . . .  and  will  take  into  account 
the  cooperator's  goals  and  other 
land  uses.  And  they  are  only  recom- 
mendations; implementation  is  up 
to  the  cooperator. 

Lack  of  cover  is  usually  the  main 
factor  limiting  wildlife  populations  in 
Louisiana.  Leaving  turnrows  in 
native  grasses,  breaking  up  large 
fields,  not  discing  harvested  crops 
until  spring,  leaving  cavity-filled  den 
trees,  and  maintaining  timbered 
areas  are  practices  that  can  be  carried 


out  with  very  little  or  no  direct  cost 
to  the  cooperator  yet  provide  valuable 
food  and/or  cover  for  wildlife. 

More  intensive  management  in- 
cludes such  things  as  construction  of 
greentree  reservoirs  for  waterfowl, 
selective  thinning  of  timber,  and 
prescribed  burning  of  pine  woods. 
These  require  more  effort  and  money, 
but  provide  important  long-range 
benefits  to  wildlife  and  immeasurable 
satisfaction  to  cooperators. 

To  enroll  in  the  Acres  for  Wildlife 
Program  one  must  ha\e  at  least 
one  acre  of  land  outside  dt\'  limits 
that  can  be  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  wildlife  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
The  cooperating  landowner  or  lessee 
retains  control  of  the  property'.  Posted 
land  need  not  be  opened  to  the 
public.  Access  to  and  legal  use  of  the 
wildlife  on  the  propert\'  remains  at 
the  discretion  of  the  cooperator. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Acres 
for  Wildlife  Program,  write  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  15570,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70895,  or  contact  one  of 
the  district  offices. 


On  agricultural  lands,  clean  fences  (A)  provide  little  or  no  cover  for  small  game  and  songbirds.  .Allowing  vegetation  to  grow  along 
fences,  protecting  cover  areas  from  grazing  (B)  and  leaving  border  strips  along  field  edges  (C)  all  provide  important  cover  for  wildlife. 
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WildUfeWeek  Gets  Down  toEarth 


By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 


FOR  ALL  WHO  love  nature,  one  of 
the  cherished  rites  of  spring  in 
Louisiana  is  the  celebration  of 
National  Wildlife  Week. 

Sponsored  since  its  inception  in 
1938  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
Hon  and  its  state  affiliates,  this  year's 
observance  is  slated  for  March  17-23 
and  will  convey  the  theme:  "Soil-We 
Can't  Grow  Without  It." 

"The  importance  of  soil  cuts  across 
all  previous  themes-endangered  spe- 
cies, vvate«»  \\iiate\cr,"  says  Joe  L. 
Herring,  who  for  the  23rd  year  is  serv- 
ing as  the  event's  Louisiana  chairman. 

"Soil  nurtures  game  and  nongame 
animals,  and  it  lends  its  fertility  to  the 
waters  so  that  they  can  produce  fish. 

"Soil  is  what  we  live  from." 

Herring  is  assistant  secretary  for 
wildlife  of  the  state  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  whose  parti- 
cipation in  National  Wildlife  Week 
will  stress  the  soil  theme  as  part  of  a 
wider  approach  to  sound  wildlife 
management. 

To  heighten  public  awareness  of 
wildlife  resources  and  their  impor- 
tance to  the  state,  the  department's 
staff  of  educators  will  visit  schools  to 
work  with  teachers  and  pupils.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  eight  district  of- 
fices, meantime,  will  fan  out  to  reach 
conservation,  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  civic  organizations. 

Herring  pointed  out  that  the  state's 
soils  run  a  broad  gamut,  from  the 
sandv  hills  of  north  Louisiana  to  the 
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mucky  marshlands  of  the  south  coun- 
try. In  some  areas  erosion  or  poor  crop 
rotation  has  ruined  the  soil,  he  said, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  a  serious 
misconception: 

"You'll  hear  some  say  that  a  certain 
tract  might  not  be  good  for  farming 
anymore  but  it's  a  great  place  to  raise 
deer  and  other  wildlife.  That's  com- 
pletely wrong." 

Rich  soils,  and  the  vegetation  and 
other  organisms  they  engender,  yield 
a  higher  return  of  healthy,  vigorous 
animals.  Louisiana's  rapidly  vanish- 
ing hardwood  bottomlands  make  the 
best  habitat  of  all.  Herring  said, and 
that's  why  his  department  is  adding  as 
much  terrain  of  this  sort  as  it  can  to  its 
Wildlife  Management  Area  holdings. 

Fish,  too,  do  better  where  fertility  is 
higher;  perfectly  clear  water  is,  in  a 
sense,  their  enemy.  Herring  said  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  Louisiana  coast 
teems  with  life  because  of  the  soils 
washed  into  the  sea  by  the  state's 
great  rivers. 

Herring  noted  that  in  the  begin- 
ning, wildlife  of  all  kinds  simply  was 
taken  for  granted.  Sportsmen  in  the 
last  century  were  the  first  to  perceive 
a  threat  stemming  from  the  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  virgin  lands  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  wildlife 
habitat.  They  instituted  conservation 
measures. 

Todav,  many  other  groups  have 
joined  hands  with  the  hunters  and 
fishermen.  Although  their  interests 


may  be  specialized,  their  basic  thrust 
is  the  same-the  preservadon  and  en- 
hancement of  a  natural  environment. 

"Protectionism  alone  isn't  the  an- 
swer, though,"  Herring  said.  "We  can 
protect  something  to  exhnction.  The 
bald  eagle  is  an  example  of  a  protected 
species  that  has  failed  to  prosper.  The 
crying  need  is  for  proper  wildlife  man- 
agement, and  the  public  is  starring  to 
recognize  this." 

Wildlife  management,  in  all  its  tech- 
nical applications,  is  what  is  being 
practiced  at  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  ref- 
uges, management  areas,  laboratories 
and  other  installations  throughout  the 
state. 
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Nntkvml  Wildlife  Week  education 
kits  arc  bcin^  distributed  to  teachers 
throu;{;liout  the  state.  Each  kit  con- 
tains a  teacher's  \^uide  zvith  actii'ities 
for  ;:^rades  kindergarten  throu^^h  12, 
full-color  posters  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

These  kits  are  available  to  teachers 
at  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  district  of- 
fices (Mi)iden,  Monroe,  Alexandria, 
Ferridai/,  Lake  Charles,  Opelousas, 
Baton  Roti;^eand  New  Orleans)  or  by 
mail  from  the  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Division,  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Post  Office 
Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895. 
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BURROWING  OWL 

(Athene  cuniculana) 
Size:  Head  to  tail- 8-11  in.  (20-28  cm);  Wingspan  lo24  in  (61 
cm). 

Habitat:  Grasslands,  prairies,  deserts,  and  farms 
Range/Status:  Southwest  Canada  and  western  US,,  south 
into  Argentina:  also  found  In  Florida  Locally  common.  Migra- 
tory In  the  North 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Eats  mainly  small  rodents  and  in- 
sects, Hunts  mostly  In  the  early  evening  and  at  night,  more 
rarely  during  the  day  Sometimes  hovers  when  hunting. 
Did  you  know?  Burrowing  owls  nest  in  the  abandoned  bur- 
rows of  prairie  dogs  and  other  animals. 


BLACK-TAILED  PRAIRIE  DOG 

(Cynomys  ludoviaanus) 
Size:  Head  and  body- 11 -13  in.  (28-33  cm);  Tail-3-4  in.  (76-10 
cm):  Weight-2-3  lbs.  (0.9-1.4  kg). 
Habitat:  Dry  upland  prairies.  Lives  in  elaborate  burrows. 
Range/Status:  Plains  of  the  central  U.S.  from  Montana  to 
western  Texas.  Numbers  greatly  reduced  due  to  poisoning  pro- 
grams and  loss  of  habitat. 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Eats  mainly  grasses  and  broad- 
leaved  plants. 

Did  you  linow?  Prairie  dog  towns  have  many  burrows.  These 
towns  also  provide  a  home  for  rabbits,  snakes,  burrowing  owls, 
and  other  animals. 


DIFFERENTIAL  GRASSHOPPER 

(Melanoplus  differentialis) 
Size:  1-1.8  In.  (2.8-4.6  cm);  largest  in  genus. 
Habitat:  Grasslands  and  croplands. 

Range/Status:  Common  throughout  North  America.  This 
grasshopper  is  one  of  five  species  that  are  the  most  destructive 
to  crops. 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Feeds  on  grasses  and  crops,  eating 
up  to  16  times  its  weight  each  day  If  conditions  are  right,  these 
insects  will  occasionally  undergo  dramatic  population  in- 
creases causing  extensive  crop  damage. 
Did  you  Itnow?  This  grasshopper  and  its  relatives  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  soil  in  groups  of  20  to  120  cemented  together  in  a 
pod. 


PASQUEFLOWER 

(Anemone  patens) 
Size:  Stem-2-16  in.  (5.1-41  cm);  Flower  diameter-1-1,5  in. 
(2.5-3.8  cm). 

Habitat:  Sandy  hillsides  and  high  meadows  of  the  open 
prairie. 

Distribution:  The  Great  Plains  from  Texas  to  northwest  Can- 
ada, through  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  and  west  to 
Washington. 

Did  you  Icnow?  Although  the  pasqueflower  is  toxic,  it  was 
sometimes  used  by  native  Americans  and  early  settlers  to  treat 
colds  and  fevers. 


KIT  FOX 

CVu/pes  macrolis) 
Size:  Head  and  body- 15-20  m  (38-51  cm);  Tal-9-12  in.  (23- 
30  cm);  Wfeight-3-6  lbs.  (14-2  7  kg). 
Habitat:  Open,  sandy  ground  wrth  desert  vegetation.  Dens  in 
the  side  of  a  dune  or  nxxjnd. 

Range/Status:  Found  throughout  most  o<  the  North  American 
deserts  ^Jow  rare  because  of  indiscriminate  poisoning  and 
habitat  disruption. 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Eats  rodents,  birds,  lizards,  and  in- 
sects  Hunts  mainly  at  night  (nocturnal). 
Did  you  Itnow?  The  kit  fox's  ears  are  lined  with  fine  hairs. 
which  proiecl  them  from  sandstorms. 


GILA  MONSTER 

(Hetoderma  suspectum) 
Size:  Length- 18-24  in.  (46-60  cm). 

Habitat:  Desert;  frequently  found  on  lower  mountain  slopes 
and  canyon  bottoms  where  it  stays  in  txirrows.  thickets  and  ur>- 
der  rocks. 

Range/Status:  Locally  common  from  extreme  southwest 
Utah  to  south  Sonora:  extreme  southern  Nevada  to  southwest 
New  Mexico. 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Eats  small  rodents,  birds,  eggs,  and 
other  lizards.  Catches,  and  then  kills  larger  prey  by  chewing 
poison  into  wounds  created  by  its  powerful  jaws. 
Did  you  Icnow?  The  gila  monster  is  the  only  poisonous  lizard 
found  in  the  US 


DESERT  TARANTULA 

(Aphonopetma  chalcodes) 
Size:  Body  length-2-2  8  in  (5.1-71  cm):  Legspan  up  to  4  in. 
(10  cm), 

Habitat:  Burrows  in  desert  soil.      e^/^BjtS^ 
Range/Status:  Fairly  common  in  Arizona,  western  New  Mex- 
ico, southern  California  and  northern  Mexico. 
Food/Feeding  Habits:  Eats  Insects,  lizards,  and  other  small 
animals  Hunts  at  night. 

Did  you  Icnow?  Tarantulas  are  docile  creatures,  but  if  pro- 
voked, will  bite.  The  bite  of  a  desert  tarantula  is  no  more  ven- 
omous than  a  bee  sting.  They  can  also  rub  off  tiny  hairs  from 
their  abdomen  that  can  cause  eye  and  skin  irritations. 


STRAWBERRY  CACTUS 

(Ectiinocereus  enneacanthus  van  stramineus) 
Size:  Grows  in  dense  clumps  with  many  stems,  often  3  feet 
(0  9  m)  or  more  in  diameter  Flower  diameter-^-5  in.  (10-13  cm). 
Habitat:  Desert:  very  dry.  sandy  or  rocky  hillsides. 
Distribution:  Northern  Mexico.  New  Mexico,  and  soutfiem 
Texas, 

Did  you  Icnow?  The  f  njlts  of  this  cactus  fiave  a  strawt>erry-like 
flavor,  thus  the  name  strawberry  cactus.  They  are  often  used  to 
make  jam. 


Designed  by:  George  Stump-  Written  by:  Betty  Otivolo.  Caroline  Burns.  Daniel  Bogan. 
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SNAPPING  TURTLE 

(Chelydra  serpentina) 
Size:  Shell  length-8-12  in.  (20-30  cm),  record  length-18  5  in 
(47  cm);  Weight-10-35  lbs.  (4.5-15  9  kg);  can  weight  up  to  75 
lbs  (34  kg) 

Habitat:  Any  permanent  body  of  fresh  water, 
Range/Status:  From  southern  Canada  to  Central  America; 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mts. 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Omnivorous;  eats  carrion,  plants,  and 
a  variety  of  aquatic  animals.  Young  actively  hunt,  while  adults 
often  lie  in  ambush,  buried  in  the  mud  in  shallow  water 
Did  you  l(now?  Snapping  turtles  bury  their  eggs  in  soil  or 
plant  debris,  such  as  muskrat  lodges 


MUSKRAT 

(Ondatra  zibethica) 
Size:  Head  and  body- 10-14  In.  (25-36  cm);  Tail-8-11  in.  (20- 
28  cm).  Weight-2-4  lbs.  (0.9-1.8  kg). 

Habitat:  Marshes,  edges  of  ponds,  lakes,  streams;  lives 
among  cattails,  rushes,  waterlilies,  and  in  open  water 
Range/Status:  Common  throughout  most  of  North  America, 
except  the  extreme  Southeast  and  parts  of  Texas,  Califor- 
nia,and  Nevada 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Primarily  eats  aquatic  vegetation, 
and  sometimes  clams,  frogs  and  fish. 
Did  you  Icnow?  tvluskrats  build  houses  out  of  cattails  and 
other  marsh  vegetation  They  also  live  in  burrows  with  under- 
water entrances. 


DRAGONFLY  NYMPH 

(order-Odonata:  suborder-Anisoptera) 
Size:  Length-0.5-1.8  in.  (1.3-4.5  cm)  depending  on  the 
species 

Habitat:  f^ost  freshwater  wetlands,  living  underwater  in  the 
silty  bottom  mud  or  on  vegetation. 

Range/Status:  Common  throughout  most  of  North  America, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Eats  insects  and  other  small  crea- 
tures, including  tadpoles  and  small  fish.  Important  in  control- 
ling mosquito  populations. 

Did  you  Icnow?  The  dragonfly  nymph  catches  its  prey  by 
sfK)Oling  out  its  extendible  lower  lip.  which  is  armed  with  sharp, 
fxjoklike  teeth  or  bristles 


CATTAILS 

(Typha  sp.) 
SIZE:  Height-4-8ft  (12-2  4  m) 

Habitat:  Brackish  and  freshwater  marshes,  shallow  water,  and 
borders  of  ponds  and  rivers. 

Distribution:  Newfoundland  to  Alaska,  south  throughout 
most  of  the  US  and  tvtexico 

Did  you  know?  Every  part  of  the  cattail  plant  is  edible,  de- 
pending on  the  season  Cattails  provide  a  home  and  a  source 
of  food  for  many  different  insects,  birds,  and  mammals. 


STRIPED  SKUNK 

(Mephitis  mephitis) 
Size:  Head  and  body- 13- 18  in.  (33-46  cm);  Tail-7-10  in.  (18-25 
cm);  Weight-6-14  lbs.  (2.7-6.4  kg).  About  the  size  of  a  house 
cat. 

Habitat:  Mixed  woods,  brushland,  open  prairie,  and  other 
areas  Makes  dens  in  burrows,  under  buidings,  and  in  rock  or 
wood  piles 

Range/Status:  Common  in  Canada,  U.S.,  and  northern 
Mexico 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Hunts  at  night.  Omnivorous;  eats  ro- 
dents, insects,  eggs,  berries,  and  carrion. 
Did  you  know?  Owls  that  prey  on  skunks  are  generally  un- 
affected by  Its  spray 


STAR-NOSED  MOLE 

(Condylura  cristata) 
Size:  Head  and  body-4.5-5  in.  (11-13  cm);  Tail-3-3.5  in.  (76- 
8.9  cm);  Weight-1.2-2.8  oz.  (34-79  kg). 
Habitat:  Semiaquatic;  burrows  in  damp  ground  often  near 
lakes  or  streams. 

Range/Status:  Common  in  Great  Lakes  area.  New  England, 
and  eastern  Canada;  rare  in  South. 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Detects  food  with  22  fleshy  fingerlike 
protections  surrounding  its  nose;  eats  worms,  insects,  and 
some  vegetable  matter  found  both  underground  and  in  lakes 
and  streams. 

Did  you  know?  A  star-nosed  mole  can  eat  its  weight  in  earth- 
worms in  a  day  Deprived  of  food,  it  can  starve  to  death  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 


EARTHWORM 

(Lumbricus  sp.) 
Size:  Up  to  12  in.  (30  cm)  long. 
Habitat:  Moist  soil. 

Range/Status:  Common  throughout  most  of  North  America 
and  the  world. 

Food/Feeding  Habits:  Feeds  by  swallowing  soil  and  digest- 
ing decaying  plant  material,  algae,  and  tiny  soil  animals  out  of 
It.  Can  also  feed  directly  on  organic  matenal. 
Did  you  know?  The  earthworms  present  in  an  acre  of  soil  can 
turn  over  11  to  20  tons  of  earth  per  year  In  times  of  drought, 
earthworms  can  burrow  down  in  the  soil  to  depths  of  seven  feet. 
Each  of  these  amazing  creatures  has  five  hearts. 


RED  CHANTERELLE 

(Cantharellus  cinnabannus) 
Size:  Cap  diameter-0.4-1  6  in.  (1.0-41  cm);  Stalk  length-0.6- 
16  in  (15-4,1  cm). 

Habitat:  Moist  areas  in  open  woods 
Distribution:  Eastern  Canada  to  Florida;  west  to  Indiana. 
Did  you  know?  The  pigment  in  this  fungus  is  the  same  that 
gives  the  pink  flamingo  its  color  Fungi  are  decomposers;  they 
help  break  down  organic  matter  into  soil. 
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By  Herbert  J.  Bourque 

Public  Affairs  Specialist, 
Soil  Conservation  Service 


A  fierce  plains  windstorm 
in  1934  scattered  dust  as 
far  as  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  stirred  a  50-year 
campaign  to  save  the  soil. 


As  rni-:  monsikous  black  cloud 
crossed  the  countr\'side, 
the  sk\-  darkened.  Dav 
changed  into  night.  The  air  got  cold. 
The  dust  was  so  thick  it  was  hard 
to  breathe.  The  huge  dust  storm 
sandblasted  e\er\'thing  in  sight.  Peo- 
ple wet  blankets  and  hung  them  on 
doors  and  windows  to  keep  out 
the  dust. 


The  dav  was  Mav  12;  the  vear, 
1934.  That  bleak  day  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 

This  disastrous  dust  storm  was  one 
of  many  that  hit  the  drought-stricken 
Great  Plains  in  the  1930s.  The  coun- 
try was  in  a  great  depression.  People 
were  suffering  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  Great  Plains.  The 
dust  storms  were  eroding  the  fragile 
farmlands  at  an  alarming  rate.  One 
storm  could  destro\'  thousands  of 
acres  in  a  few  short  days. 

It  was  in  this  ravaged  time  that  the 
soil  conservation  movement  began. 
Even  before  the  dust  storms,  some 
people  were  aware  of  the  wind  and 
other  types  of  erosion  that  were 
occurring  all  o\er  the  country.  One 
such  person  was  a  soil  scientist  from 
North  Carolina  named  Hugh  Ham- 
mond Bennett,  He  campaigned 
for  a  national  program  of  soil 
conservation. 


helped  substantiate  what  Bennett 
had  been  preaching,  because  that 
storm  shaded  the  sun  and  deposited 
dust  in  areas  as  far  east  as  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Congressmen  took  notice. 
Soil  erosion  had  become  a  national 
issue. 

In  1933,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roose\elt  named  Bennett  to  head  the 
new  Soil  Erosion  Service.  Under 
Bennett's  leadership  an  extensive 
conserxation  demonstration  program 
was  put  into  effect  all  over  the  coun- 
try Personnel  from  sexeral  Ci\-ilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  camps 
were  assigned  to  do  soil  and  water 
conservation  work. 

In  1935,  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  4(1,  the  Soil  Conserxation  Act, 
which  established  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  (SCS),  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
de\  elopment  of  a  long-range  program 


of  soil  and  water  conservation. 

CCC  camps  were  set  up  in  Louisi- 
ana because  much  of  the  North 
Louisiana  hill  land  had  been  farmed 
for  100  years  and  nothing  had  been 
done  to  offset  the  destructi\e  effects 
of  erosion.  Other  camps  were  set 
up  for  forestry  purposes,  and  still 
others  for  parks  and  recreation. 

"The  first  CCC  camp  in  Louisiana 
was  set  up  in  Minden,"  says  J.  W. 
Hammett,  retired  SCS  state  conser- 
vationist who  worked  on  early  dem- 
onstration projects.  "The  CCCers 
were  a  courageous,  reliable  band  of 
youths  known  affectionately  as 
the  'tree  army/  'mud  daubers'  and 
'weed  monkeys'  by  the  local  people." 

Wildlife  conservation  was  also 
important  to  the  CCC  boys.  One  pro- 
gram was  set  up  to  help  farmers 
plant  wildlife  food  plots,  consisting  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  grasses,  in  so- 
called  "waste  areas"  of  the  farms. 

In  1936,  John  Cockerham,  who  was 
the  planning  technician  for  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Camp,  said:  "One  of 
the  newest  developments  in  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  program  is 
the  utilization  of  gullies,  small 
patches  of  woods  in  the  fields,  and 
other  suitable  areas  for  the  develop- 
ment of  wildlife.  Chief  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  increasing  bird  life." 

In  1936  the  Louisiana  soil  conser- 
vation district  law  (Act  370)  was 
passed,  and  on  Dec.  10  the  Feliciana 
District,  made  up  of  East  and  West 
Feliciana  parishes,  became  the  first 
soil  and  water  conservation  district 
organized  in  Louisiana. 

"Except  for  Feliciana,  most  of  the 


early  districts  organized  were  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  with  a 
gradual  movement  south,"  recalls 
Thad  Spurlock,  chairman  of  the  State 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. "Originally  districts  were 
organized  on  watershed  lines,  but 
since  that  time,  many  districts  have 
changed  their  boundaries  to  parish  or 
multi-parish  lines." 

Within  a  year  the  state  had  12  such 
districts. 

"Over  the  years  the  basic  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  districts  and  the 
SCS  to  aid  farmers,  ranchers  and 
landowners  with  soil  and  water 
conservation  problems  has  not 
changed,  but  a  diversified  program 
has  evolved  from  the  early  efforts 
of  the  soil  conservationists,"  says 
Harry  Rucker,  state  conservationist 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
"Programs  which  conserve  wildlife, 
reduce  flooding,  improve  timber  and 
pasture  production,  and  provide 
aid  to  towns  and  cities  have  evolved." 

One  notable  program  which  was 
initiated  in  the  early  '70s  to  help 
wildlife  is  the  water  bank  program. 
The  program  is  a  combined  effort 
of  the  SCS,  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS),  the  local  soil  conservation 
district  and  the  landowner. 

Willie  Cooper,  state  executive 
director  for  the  ASCS,  explains:  "The 
water  bank  program  helps  retain 
and  improve  wetland  areas  of  the 
state.  Under  the  program,  landown- 
ers enter  into  10-year  agreements  and 
receive  annual  payments  for  conserv- 
ing and  protecting  wetland  areas 


from  drainage,  filling,  burning  or 
other  destructive  practices." 

The  nine-parish  program  has 
provided  valuable  habitat  for  wildlife, 
especially  waterfowl  such  as  wood 
ducks.  Presently  28,400  acres  are 
under  water  bank  agreement  in 
Louisiana. 

Another  program  that  has  evolved 
is  the  SCS  small  watershed  program, 
which  has  solved  many  water-ori- 
ented problems.  George  Bagley,  state 
and  national  conservation  leader 
from  St.  Joseph,  says:  "Watershed 
protection,  flood  prevention,  urban 
and  rural  water  and  waste  manage- 
ment, enhanced  recreational  areas, 
and  clean  water  supplies  are  essential 
to  the  future  of  Louisiana  and  the 
nation." 

Water  impoundments  are  built 
under  this  program  primarily  for 
flood  prevention,  but  greentree 
reservoirs  and  weirs  which  are  part 
of  some  watershed  projects  are 
designed  to  benefit  wildlife  also. 
Many  Louisiana  people  now  enjoy 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hunting 
and  other  outdoor  recreational 
activities  because  of  watershed  work. 

Local  police  juries,  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  and  other  state  agencies 
along  with  the  Legislature  have 
contributed  to  making  the  watershed 
program  a  success. 

Conservation  work  in  the  marsh- 
lands of  the  state  has  increased  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  local  authorities  are 


Thousands  of  acres  of  woodland  were  harvested  in  the  early  1900s,  but  very  little  was  replanted  at  that  time  (A).  Later  with  the 
help  of  many  agencies  these  areas  were  reforested.  The  Louisiana  Office  of  Forestry  and  USDA  Forest  Service  have  helped 
Louisiana  become  a  leader  in  limber  production.  The  first  CCC  camp  in  Louisiana  (B)  was  Project  La.  1  in  Minden.  Planting  pine 
trees  (C)  was  a  primary  objective  of  many  of  the  CCC  camps  and  other  demonstration  projects. 
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working  with  oil  and  gas  companies 
and  private  landowners  to  reduce  the 
severe  annua!  loss  of  marshlands 
and  coastline. 

"Over  40  square  miles  of  the  marsh 
are  lost  each  year,"  says  Bill  Craft, 
SCS  state  biologist.  "Saltwater  intru- 
sion with  extreme  water  fluctuation 
kills  native  marsh  vegetation,  leaving 
large  areas  of  open  water." 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
helps  cooperating  landowners  plan 
and  install  practices  to  conserve 
wildlife,  soil  and  water.  Typical  prac- 
tices include  water  control  structures 
(weirs),  vegetative  plantings,  pre- 
scribed burning,  and  other  wetland 
wildlife  habitat  improvement  tech- 
niques. Personnel  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice assist  in  the  planning  and 
permitting  process. 

Many  soil  conservation  practices 
on  farmland  benefit  wildlife  as  well. 
Leaving  crop  residues  on  fields 
after  harvest  without  fall  plowing  is 
one  example.  The  crop  residue  left  on 
the  fields  protects  the  soil  from 
raindrops  or  "splash  erosion"  over 
the  winter  months,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Other  practices  such  as  conserva- 
tion tillage,  grassed  waterways,  cover 
crops  and  field  borders  protect  soil 
from  erosion  and  enhance  wildlife 
habitat  in  and  around  cropland  areas. 

Among  all  the  current  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  district  programs, 
the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  day-to- 
day conservation  activities  of  soil 
conservationists  and  technicians 
working  with  farmers  and  ranchers 
on  an  individual  basis.  Landowners 
have  come  to  rely  on  the  help  of 
SCS  and  district  people  to  aid  them 
with  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices. 

The  soil  conservation  movement  is 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  this 
year.  Many  activities  are  being 
planned  throughout  the  state. 

The  golden  anniversary  is  a  good 
time  to  think  about  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  problems  and 
responsibilihes  in  caring  for  the  land 
and  in  producing  food  and  fiber  for 
all.  Without  their  hard  work  and 
dedication-and  those  of  the  many 
other  conservationists  who  work 
with  them-we  could  not  exist  for 
long. 
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Terraces  are  earth  embankments  con- 
structed across  sides  of  hills  to  prevent 
gully  erosion  and  are  one  of  the  oldest  soil 
conservation  practices.  The  evolution  of 
terrace  construction  is  retraced  in  photos 
above.  (A)  Constructing  a  terrace  in  early 
'30s  using  wooden  "V-drag."  (B)  In  the 
late  '30s  and  early  '40s,  a  metal  "Fresno" 
was  introduced  to  move  soil  to  build  ter- 
races. (C)  A  "pull  road  grader"  with  craw- 
ler tractor  was  used  in  late  '40s  and  '50s. 
(D)  Many  of  today's  terraces  are  built  with 
a  terracing  plow  that  can  build  approxi- 
mately 1000  feet  of  terrace  per  hour. 


Erosion  is  still  a  major  problem  on  some  of 
the  "silty"  hill  areas  of  Louisiana  (A), 
with  average  annual  soil  loss  of  12-15  tons 
per  acre  per  year.  .-^  new  practice  to  help  re- 
duce this  soil  loss  is  planting  soybeans  the 
"no-till"  way.  The  crop  is  planted  directh" 
into  the  residue  of  a  previous  crop  (B) 
without  conventional  plowing.  Sovbeans 
emerging  through  wheat  stubble  (C)  and  a 
nice  soybean  stand  a  few  weeks  later  (D) 
are  shown.  "No-till"  planting  requires 
good  management  and  careful  selection  of 
planting  sites. 
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The  staff  members  of  the 

newly  created  Finfish 

Management  Section  have 

their  work  cut  out.  They 

will  be  expected  to  cut 

through  the  myths  and 

controversy  surrounding 

the  harvest  of  spotted 

seatrout  and  red  drum  to 

produce  a  viable,  scientific 

management  program  to 

insure  the  continuation  of 

one  of  Louisiana's 

primary  recreational  and 

commercial  fisheries. 


Methods. .  .and  Management 


As  THE  150-HORSEPOWER  Out- 
board motor  sputtered, 
coughed,  and  then  roared  to 
life,  a  dense  cloud  of  blue  smoke  inter- 
mingled with  the  light  mist  of  the 
early  morning.  The  motor's  tone 
changed  from  ragged  to  a  smooth  pur- 
ring sound  and  then  thumped  when 
the  operator  found  reverse.  As  the 
boat  backed  away  from  the  dock,  life 
vests  were  donned  by  three  people 
aboard  and  navigation  lights  turned 
on.  Land  smells  and  sights  faded  in 
pale  dawn  light  as  the  boat  headed 
southward. 

A  'A-hour  trip  through  the  winding 
waterways  of  coastal  Louisiana 
brought  the  trio  to  a  large  bay-  Red 
warning  lights  blinked  busily  ahead, 
indicating  an  area  occupied  by  liter- 
ally dozens  of  wellheads,  tank  battery 
installations,  catwalks  and  cribbings. 
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By  Gerald  Adkins 
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Relieved  sighs  were  audible  as  the 
party  realized  they  were  the  first  to  ar- 
rive at  this  location,  and  anticipatory 
glances  reassured  them  that  all  equip- 
ment was  ready  for  use. 

After  slowing  and  finally  anchoring 
about  100  feet  south  of  the  first  struc- 
ture, one  party  member  observed  a 
falling  tide,  clear  water  with  a  definite 
greenish  cast  and  ripples  less  than 
three  inches  in  height. 

The  level-wind  reel  yielded  a  muted 
click  that  seemed  to  cause  echoes  in 
the  early  June  morning  stillness.  This 
was  soon  muffled  by  a  soft  whirr  as 
monofilament  line  peeled  off  the 
spool.  As  the  lead-headed  jig  and 
plastic  grub  wiggler  plopped  into  the 
water,  nerves  were  jittery  and  muscles 
tensioned  like  piano  wire.  While 
swimming  the  jig  toward  the  boat  by 
reeling  and  gently  raising  and  lower- 


ing the  rod,  a  sudden  tightening  of  the 
line  and  a  jerk  was  sensed,  rather  than 
felt.  The  rod  was  quickly  raised,  the 
hook  set,  and  a  boiling  mad  spotted 
seatrout  broke  the  tranquil  surface  of 
the  water.  Thousands  of  rosy  emer- 
alds were  catapulted  into  the  air  as  the 
fish  made  its  first  attempt  to  rid  itself 
of  the  object  mistaken  for  a  meal.  This 
object  was  pulling  it  closer  and  closer 
to  the  boat.  As  its  efforts  to  escape  the 
continual  pull  of  the  hook  gradually 
diminished,  it  soon  entered  a  net  and 
was  lifted  aboard  amid  a  chorus  of 
smiles,  handshakes,  and  congratula- 
tory remarks. 

This  act  was  repeated  over  and  over 
until  the  three  anglers  filled  their  50- 
fish-per-person  limits,  untied  the 
boat,  and  headed  northward.  Antici- 
pation was  replaced  by  tiredness,  and 
the  early  morning  coolness  had  dissi- 
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pated  into  smothering  heat.  An  eager- 
ness of  dining  on  fried  fillets  seemed 
to  make  the  return  trip  shorter. 

As  the  departing  boat  became  but  a 
distant  speck  outlined  by  a  white 
froth,  another  party  emerged  from  the 
shade  of  a  tank  battery  to  occupy  the 
location  so  recently  abandoned.  A 
quick  glance  revealed  water  which 
seemed  to  be  clearing  and  the  absence 
of  pig-tail  swirls  around  the  struc- 
ture's junction  with  its  water  habitat. 
"Slack  tide"  one  of  the  slicker-suited 
crew  shouted.  Quickly  an  anchor  to 
which  their  fishing  gear  was  attached 
was  placed  overboard,  then  a  float. 
This  activity  was  followed  by  a  soft 
whirr  as  the  gill  net  peeled  out  of  the 
compartment.  Soft  thumps  indicated 
regularly  spaced  floats  were  entering 
the  water.  After  all  webbing  was  in  the 
water,  another  anchor  and  float  were 
tossed  overboard,  and  the  boat  was 
powered  around  and  around  the  net, 
being  steered  ever  closer.  Jerking  of 
the  cork  line  and  swirls  on  either  side 
of  the  net  were  signs  of  startled, 
fleeing  fish  swimming  into  the 
webbing. 

As  the  crew  began  retrieving  the 
net,  first  one  silvery,  thrashing  object 
was  visible,  then  another,  and  an- 
other. After  the  entire  net  was  re- 
trieved and  placed  back  into  the 
compartment,  150  spotted  seatrout 
occupied  the  slush  box.  Crew  mem- 
bers opened  cold  drinks  and  headed 
north.  Back  at  the  dock,  all  fish  were 
quickly  and  efficiently  gilled,  gutted, 
and  re-iced  for  transportation  to  a  lo- 
cal fish  market.  "Someone  will  enjoy 
fresh  trout  fillets  tonight,"  one  crew 
member  remarked. 

This  describes  an  almost  daily  oc- 
currence in  Louisiana's  coastal 
waters-the  harvesting  of  a  renewable 
natural  resource  by  more  than  one 
user  group.  And,  as  depicted,  only 
the  method  used  to  harvest  that  re- 
source differs.  Each  group  took  150 
spotted  seatrout,  all  fish  were  eaten, 
and  all  individuals  derived  pleasure  in 
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Recreational  fisherman  suveys  provide  much  needed  information. 


Meetings  with  civic  and  sportsmen  groups  allow  public  input. 
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Recreational  fisherman  checks  his  line, 
while  commercial  net  fisherman  passes  in 
background. 


some  form  from  participating  in  this 
activity.  However,  competition  be- 
tween user  groups  and  the  various 
methods  used  to  harvest  this  resource 
have  been  causing  controversy  since 
Biblical  times. 

As  with  most  differences,  each 
group  has  definite  thoughts,  beliefs, 
and  opinions.  Each  group  attempts  to 
have  their  ideas  accepted  by  the  ap- 
propriate governing  body  and  thus 
regulate  the  resource  to  their  advan- 
tage. In  many  instances,  regulations 
adopted  without  a  scientific  basis  have 
resulted  in  gross  mismanagement  of  a 
resource. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  is  engaged  in  a  mul- 
titude of  tasks  on  a  daily  basis  from 
the  rolling,  pine  covered  hills  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  to  the  salty, 
oil-rig  dotted  waters  in  southern  Lou- 
isiana. However  varied  these  activities 
may  be,  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  same: 
gathering  scientific  information  which 
can  be  used  to  formulate  better  man- 
agement programs  benefiting  our 
state's  renewable  natural  resources, 
utilization  of  this  information,  and  en- 
forcing laws  designed  to  insure  use  of 
these  resources  in  the  most  wise  and 
prudent  fashion. 

The  creation  of  the  Finfish  Manage- 
ment Section  within  the  Seafood  Di- 
vision is  a  recent  expansion  of  this 
effort.  This  section  was  authorized  by 
the  legislature  in  1984,  as  recom- 
mended bv  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
on  Saltwate''  Finfish. 

Following  creation  of  this  section, 
work  has  largeK  been  directed  toward 
staffing  and  equipping.  Eight  people 
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have  been  hired  to  date,  with  one 
more  to  be  soon  employed.  Total  staff- 
ing is  anticipated  by  at  least  mid-1985. 
When  equipped  and  staffed,  there 
will  be  at  least  three  people  assigned 
to  each  of  seven  existing  coastal  study 
areas,  for  a  total  of  21  field  people. 

These  seven  three-man  crews  will 
consist  of  one  Biologist  and  two  Ma- 
rine Resource  Specialists  who  will  be 
engaged  in  collection  of  field  data. 
These  data,  derived  from  sampling 
with  beach  seines,  various  mesh  sized 
gill  nets  and  trammel  nets,  will  sup- 
plement existing  data.  Information  on 
catch  rates,  species,  and  trip  fre- 
quency will  be  collected  from  recrea- 
tional and  commercial  fishermen. 
Data  from  this  program  will  thus  pro- 
vide scientific,  standardized  informa- 
tion which  may  be  utilized  to  update 
management  programs  as  needed. 

Cooperative  work  involving  uni- 
versities, individuals,  and  other  states 
is  also  anticipated.  Such  cooperation 
has  always  existed  among  these  fac- 
tions, and  data  derived  through  the 
years  has  proven  invaluable  as  a 
source  of  scientific  reference  material. 
Some  work  of  this  type  has  already 
been  accomplished,  with  more  in 
planning  stages.  Revision  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  Experimental  Per- 
mits Program,  development  of 
policies  and  coordinating  work  with 
other  agencies  regarding  the  initiation 
of  an  artificial  reef  program,  establish- 
ing procedures  to  use  following  fish 
kills  on  a  state-wide  basis,  and  other 
tasks  are  also  underway.  All  these  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  benefit  the  re- 
source and  user  groups  in  some 
fashion. 

Public  input  in  any  such  endeavor  is 
both  desirable,  and  necessary.  With- 
out public  understanding  and  sup- 
port, any  program  developed  has  little 
chance  of  acceptance  and  success. 
Many  meetings  with  various  seg- 
ments of  the  general  public  have  al- 
ready been  held  to  gather  this  input. 
More  are  planned  in  the  future.  These 
include  presentations  to  hunting  and 
fishing  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
professional  groups,  radio  talk  shows, 
and  television  appearances.  These  ac- 
tivities were  designed  to  inform  peo- 
ple about  the  program  being 
developed,  goals  and  objectives,  and 
to  assure  the  various  user  groups  of 
the  section's  intent  to  utilize  all  avail- 


able data  to  enhance  and  develop  the 
resource  while  assuring  its 
continuation. 

Funding  for  the  operation  of  this 
section  is  based  on  sales  of  commer- 
cial finfishing  licenses  and  the  newly 
created  recreational  saltwater  angling 
license.  Projected  sales,  based  on  sur- 
veys of  licensed  anglers  and  commer- 
cial license-holders  in  16  coastal 
parishes,  will  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  initial  equipping  and  staffing  of 
this  section  and  for  future  operations. 

Future  goals  of  the  Finfish  Manage- 
ment Section  are  to  conhnue  to  gather 
scientific  data  which  may  be  used  to 
continually  upgrade  management 
programs,  offer  any  needed  informa- 
tion to  regulatory  bodies,  and  to  be 
able  to  inform  all  user  groups  of  the 
current  status  of  finfish  stocks  in 
coastal  Louisiana.  Primary  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  spotted  seatrout 
and  red  drum,  with  other  finfish  to  be 
included  on  a  priority  basis. 

Additionally,  any  person  or  group 
will  be  able  to  direct  any  questions  or 
requests  to  this  section  specifically 
and  receive  up-to-date  information. 
Complaints  or  requests  will  be  han- 
dled at  a  local  level  by  local  people,  if 
possible.  This  will  provide  a  much 
more  viable  relationship  between  the 
managers  and  user  groups  and  will  be 
more  advantageous  to  both  facHons. 

Gathering  of  standardized  data, 
sharing  of  ideas,  development  of  more 
progressive  management  techniques, 
and  a  fair  allotment  of  the  resource  are 
some  of  the  many  goals  of  the  Finfish 
Management  Section. 

If  all  objectives  are  met  and  all  goals 
realized,  our  descendants  will  be  able 
to  recognize  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 
And,  to  insure  Louisiana's  renewable 
natural  resources  are  here  for  those 
descendants  to  enjoy  is  every  manag- 
er's ultimate  goal. 
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Paying 
thePiper 

By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 

A  newly  released  study  reveals 
the  tremendous  economic  value 
of  Louisiana's  recreational 
saltwater  fishing  and  shows 
that  sportsmen  truly  do  "pay 
their  own  way'.' 

IT  HAS  FINALLY  HAPPENED.  Someone 
has  finally  begun  to  put  a  handle 
on  the  question  of  economic  im- 
pacts of  recreational  fishing. 

The  Coastal  Ecology  and  Fisheries 
Institute  and  the  LSU  Center  for  Wet- 
land Resources  commissioned  LSU 
Boyd  Professor  Emeritus  Alvin  Ber- 
trand  to  do  a  study  of  marine  recrea- 
tional fin  fishermen  in  Louisiana. 
While  his  is  not  an  exhaustive  study  of 
all  "fun  fishing"  in  the  Pelican  State, 
he  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  sport 
fishing  in  Louisiana  is  definitely  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  our  economic 
health. 

Dr.  Bertrand's  study  is  entitled 
"Marine  Recreational  Finfishermen  in 
Louisiana."  It  is  a  rather  scholarly 
compilation  of  facts  and  figures  that 
holds  some  real  surprises  for  anyone 
who  takes  the  time  to  digest  the  tables 
and  charts. 

Basically,  Dr.  Bertrand  homed  in  on 
saltwater  recreational  fishermen.  One 
of  the  major  objectives  was  to  deter- 
mine how  many  saltwater  fishermen 
there  were  in  the  state.  The  expendi- 
tures and  investment  aspects  of  the 
study  were  determined  from  fisher- 
men fishing  in  Lafourche  and  Terre- 
bonne parishes  only.  The  study  began 
with  the  random  selection  of  names 
from  the  half-million  fishermen  who 
purchased  licenses  in  1982-83.  Tele- 
phone interviews  were  conducted 
with  1,068  license  holders,  and  de- 
tailed questionnaires  were  obtained 
from  almost  500. 


Dr.  Bertrand  gathers  some  first-hand  data. 

Now  remember  that  what  this 
study  reveals  only  applies  to  saltwater 
recreational  fishermen  who,  by  the 
way,  turned  out  to  be  primarily  inter- 
ested in  spotted  seatrout  (speckled 
trout)  and  red  drum  (redfish)  but  were 
willing  to  take  "anything  they  could 
catch."  It  does  NOT  take  in  freshwater 
recreational  fishing  activity,  nor  does 
it  consider  the  impact  of  that  host  of 
Louisiana  fishermen  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  a  license  to  fish  (16  and 
under,  60  and  over  and  canepole 
fishermen). 

It  helps  to  get  the  whole  thing  in 
perspective  when  we  consider  that 
this  economic  impact  study  estimates 
that  less  than  half  (34.9  percent)  of 
Louisiana's  licensed  recreational  fish- 
ermen fish  in  saltwater. 

That  little  group,  comprised  of 
about  180  thousand  souls,  is  respon- 
sible for  a  total  annual  economic 
impact  on  Louisiana's  economy  of 
$639,496,563.  That's  right,  there  are 
nine  digits  there.  That  is  well  over 
HALF  A  BILLION  dollars. 

Now  that  doesn't  mean  that  those 
fishermen  plunked  down  that  many 
cash  dollars  in  a  year  fortheir  fun.  Thev 
did,  however,  shell  out  a  bit  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  each,  on  the  aver- 
age, or  more  than  $180  million  exclu- 
sively for  saltwater  fishing. 

In  addition,  those  men  and  women 
have  an  average  of  more  than  $5,100 
invested  in  their  saltwater  fishing 
equipment,  which  includes  tackle, 
boats,  camps,  etc. 

Other  interesting  details  contained 
in  the  study  included  the  average  driv- 
ing distance  per  fishing  trip  (45.4 
miles)  and  the  average  trip  cost 
($69.33)  including  ice,  bait,  food,  etc. 


Now  let's  get  back  to  that  "big  pic- 
ture" figure  of  S639. 5  million.  Dr.  Ber- 
trand notes  that  this  is  trulv  a 
"conservative  estimate."  In  arriving  at 
his  final  figure,  he  deliberately  picked 
the  most  conservative  standard  eco- 
nomic formula,  "to  be  certain  there 
would  be  no  accusations  that  we  were 
overstating  the  value"  (of  recreational 
saltwater  finfishing). 

What  all  this  reallv  means  is  that 
recreational  saltwater  finfishing  alone 
is  truly  a  major  industiv  in  Louisiana 
and  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
the  state's  economic  vitalit\-. 

Add  to  this  the  consideration  that, 
with  wise  and  careful  management 
and  development  it  is  a  growing  in- 
dustry based  on  a  RENEWABLE  re- 
source and  its  importance  increases 
tremendously. 

With  Dr.  Bertrand's  studv  in  hand, 
it  is  mildly  staggering  to  consider  the 
potential  findings  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  ALL  recreational 
fishing,  both  saltwater  and  freshwa- 
ter, in  Louisiana.  Remember  that  the 
above  figures  do  not  deal  with  the  an- 
nual expenditure  and  investments  of 
the  65  percent  of  Louisiana's  resident 
licensed  fishermen  who  tlsh  for  fresh 
water  species,  nor  with  non-resident 
fishermen,  nor  with  unlicensed 
fishermen. 

In  summation,  this  new  studv  of 
saltwater  sport  fishing  puts  to  rest 
some  commonh"  held  misconceptions 
about  sport  fishing  and  sport  fisher- 
men. The  fact  is  that  sport  fishermen 
do  not  hesitate  to  pav  the  piper  for 
their  fun.  In  sheer  numbers,  and  in 
dollars  spent  and  economic  impact 
generated,  sport  fishing  is  big  busi- 
ness ...  a  major  Louisiana  industry. 


January/February  1985 
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Whitetaus  & 
Boy  Scouts 

By  David  Moreland 

District  17/  Suptrvi^or,  Givnc  Division 

Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 

If  there  were  a  merit  badge  for  deer 
management ,  these  scouts  have  earned  it-by 
staging  carefully  monitored  hunts. 


\. 

MOST  INDIVIDUALS  FAMILIAR  WITH  hunting  and 
wildlife  management  are  aware  of  recent 
attempts  bv  anti-hunting  groups  to  stop  the 
harvest  of  various  game  animals  in  several  states. 

Such  attempts  occurred  in  Florida  during  1982  and 
Maine  in  1983.  The  sad  part  of  this  is  that  when  these 
groups  are  able  to  suppress  the  principles  of  game 
management,  the  wildlife  and  habitat  are  the  ones  that 
suffer. 

The  Istrouma  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
covering  the  Florida  Parishes  of  southeast  Louisiana, 
had  an  overpopulation  of  whitetails  on  its  scout  reserva- 
tion, but  rather  than  ignoring  the  problem,  took  action 
to  correct  it. 

The  council  owns  1660  acres  of  land  in  East  Feliciana 
Parish  near  Clinton.  This  property,  known  as  Camp 
Avondale,  provides  a  place  for  scouts  of  the  Istrouma 
Council  to  pdrticipate  in  \arious  outdoor  activities, 
primarilv  camping,  and  provides  outdoor  learning 
opportunities. 

The  deer  population  on  this  area  appeared  high, 
alarming  some  of  the  scout  leaders.  District  VII  game 
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biologists  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  were  called  in  to  investigate  the  situation. 

Browse  surveys,  parasite  studies  and  night  counts 
were  conducted  by  the  biologists  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1983.  The  results  of  this  work  indicated  a 
need  to  reduce  the  deer  herd  immediately,  and  this 
recommendation  was  presented  to  the  Istrouma 
Council. 

The  council's  camping  committee  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  what  course  of  action  to  take. 
Basically,  there  were  only  two  choices-reduce  the 
herd  through  hunting  or  do  nothing  and  let  nature  run 
its  course. 

Since  hunting  had  not  been  allowed  on  the  reservation 
for  years,  many  individuals  within  the  council  felt  it 
should  not  begin  again.  These  people  felt  that  it  could 
not  be  done  in  a  safe  manner,  and  that  hunting  could 
get  out  of  hand  and  interfere  with  the  other  outdoor 
activities  of  the  camp. 

After  considering  the  issue  at  a  series  of  meehngs,  the 
camping  committee  recommended  to  the  council's 
executive  board  that  hunting  be  permitted  and  submit- 
ted a  plan  for  operation  of  these  hunts.  The  executive 
board  voted  to  adopt  this  plan  in  November  1983. 

Only  registered  scouts  of  the  Istrouma  Council  12 
years  of  age  or  older  and  scout  leaders  could  participate 
in  the  hunts.  All  parHcipants  had  to  have  completed 
the  Louisiana  firearms  and  hunter  education  program. 
Skipper  Worley,  Camp  Avondale  senior  ranger,  con- 
ducted several  hunter  safety  courses  prior  to  the  hunts 
and  many  adults  as  well  as  young  people  became 
Certified  Safe  Hunters. 

Hunters  were  selected  by  a  drawing,  and  scouts 
younger  than  18  had  to  have  a  parent  or  guardian  with 
them  while  hunting.  Forty  deer  stands,  each  capable 
of  holding  two  hunters,  were  constructed  by  district 
personnel  with  assistance  from  Explorer  Post  300  of 
Brusly 

Three  days  of  bow  hunting  and  three  days  of  gun 
hunting  were  held  in  December  1983,  and  41  deer  were 
harvested.  All  deer  were  checked  by  District  VII  biolo- 
gists, and  information  obtained  from  these  deer  was 
used  in  determining  future  needs  of  this  herd.  And,  an 
accident-free  record  was  posted,  the  result  of  all  the 
careful  planning. 

In  December  1984  the  area  was  open  for  four  days  of 
bow  hunting  and  three  days  of  gun  hunting.  Although 
the  weather  was  unusually  warm  and  greatly  hindered 
deer  management,  25  deer  were  harvested. 

While  the  main  objective  of  these  hunts  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  deer  on  Avondale,  much  more  was 
accomplished.  Scouts  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  one  of  the  country's  oldest  traditions,  deer  hunting. 
They  learned  new  facts  about  deer  and  deer  manage- 
ment from  wildlife  biologists  during  these  hunts.  Fathers 
and  mothers  had  the  opportunity  to  share  the  outdoors 
for  a  day  with  their  children  while  sitting  together  on 
the  deer  stand.  Several  scouts  experienced  the  thrill  of 
killing  their  first  deer. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  hunts  have  been  a  complete 
success.  If  there  were  a  merit  badge  for  whitetail  deer 
management,  these  scouts  would  receive  it! 
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He  Builds  Hunters.  • . 
Safely 


Skipper  Worley 


Beginning  this  fall,  youngsters  applying  for 
their  first  hunting  license  will  have  to 
complete  a  Hunter  Safety  and  Conservation 
Education  Course.  The  success  of  that 
program  depends  on  the  personal 
commitment  of  a  corps  of  active  volunteer 
instructors  who  believe  in  what  they  are 
doing  and  in  the  young  people  they  deal 
with. 

IT  REALLY  IS  NOT  FAIR  to  Say  he  is  retired.  More  appro- 
priately, he  has  left  a  career  of  building  industrial  com- 
plexes to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  building  men. 

G.  R.  "Skipper"  Worley  is  the  Chief  Ranger  at  Avondale 
Boy  Scout  Camp  just  east  of  Clinton.  He  lives  on  the  six- 
teen hundred  acre  reservation  and  watches  over  its  day  to 
day  maintenance  and  operation  with  a  sharp  and  twin- 
kling eye.  The  health  of  the  Avondale  lands  is  important 
to  him,  but  what  the  camp  represents  is  infinitely  more 
important. 

"There  are  lots  of  people  out  there  who  want  to  build 
better  cities,  better  plants,  better  highways  ...  a  better  so- 
ciety and  civilization.  Well,  those  of  us  in  scouting  are 
building  the  key  to  all  of  that.  We  are  building  better  men 
and  women.  Without  them,  none  of  the  rest  will  mean 
anything." 

Skipper  Worley  has  been  active  in  scouting  for  44  years, 
beginning  with  his  membership  in  Boy  Scout  Troop  24  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  He  went  on  to  become  a  Sea  Scout  and 
commanded  a  Sea  Scout  ship  following  service  in  World 
War  Two.  He  remained  active  in  various  aspects  of  scout- 
ing during  his  long  career  as  a  mechanical  engineer  but, 
in  1980,  he  decided  to  make  a  change  in  his  life. 

"1  was  on  the  Executive  Board  and  serving  as  Camping 
Chairman.  There  was  an  opening  as  a  Camp  Ranger  com- 
ing up  at  Avondale  and  I  just  decided  to  go  for  it.  I've  been 
here  ever  since  and  never  regretted  that  decision  for  a  sin- 
gle moment." 
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By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 


Worley  became  involved  in  hunting  safety  during  his 
first  year  at  Avondale.  Firearms  safety  and  marksman- 
ship training  have  long  been  an  integral  part  of  scouting 
and,  with  his  personal  interest  in  guns  and  the  shooting 
sports,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  become  a  Volunteer 
Hunter  Education  Instructor  with  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Worley  was  instrumental  in  efforts  to  provide  Istrouma 
Council-Boy  Scouts  of  America  with  an  opportunit\'  to 
actually  hunt  on  the  sprawling  Avondale  lands.  The  pro- 
gram, which  includes  separate  bow  and  gun  hunts,  be- 
gan two  years  ago,  and  the  camping  committee's  first 
move  was  to  make  Hunter  Education  Certification  a  man- 
datory requirement  for  Boy  Scouts  participating  in  the 
hunts.  Thus  far,  he  has  taught  21  courses  and  certified  439 
graduates.  He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  there  has  never 
been  an  injury  during  the  Avondale  hunts. 

"Although  I'm  not  personally  active  in  hunting  any- 
more, I  strongly  support  both  hunting  and  the  shooting 
sports.  Hunting  is  a  part  of  our  heritage  and  a  valuable 
learning  experience  for  these  \'oung  men.  It  teaches  them 
respect  for  the  land  and  respect  for  the  wildlife.  It  also 
gives  them  some  firsthand  experience  with  the  ethics  of 
hunting  on  land  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  We're  in 
the  business  of  building  people,  and  de\eloping  respon- 
sibility and  an  appreciation  of  nature  and  our  heritage  is 
an  important  part  of  that." 


G.  R.  "Skipper"  Worley  is  o)ic  ofsoDtc  five  liiiiuireti  tic- 
tive  \  bluntccr  Iiistnictors  /n  the  Hunter  Safely  and  Con- 
servation  Education  yros^rani  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  These  men  i^aya 
vital  role  in  i]ualif[iin^  Louisiana  citizens  of  all  a;-:^s  as 
Certified  Safe  Hunters.  If  you  arc  interested  in  joiniuo 
this  elite  corps  of  volunteers,  contact  the  Hunter  Stifety 
Section,  Li.  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  P.O. 
Box  15570,  Baton  Rous;e,  Li.  70S95  (504)  922-0252  tor 
ipialification  requirements  and  training  information. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..!' 

Shares  Conservationist 

I  would  be  remiss,  after  receiving 
your  great  publication  for  two  years, 
not  to  write-as  so  many  others  have- 
to  compliment  you  on  the  recipes, 
the  wonderful  photography,  and  the 
well  researched  material  and 
presentation. 

I  have  shared  my  copy  with  folks 
all  over  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida. It  is  thoroughly  well  received  by 
sportsmen  and  their  country-cook- 
ing wives  as  well.  1  originate  out  of 
Waycross,  Ga.,  which  abounds  in 
wildlife  (the  Okefennokee  Swamp, 
Piney  Woods)  and  folks  what  hunt 
'em!  Try  to  get  an  issue  back  from 
one  of  those  folks! 

My  congratulations,  my  thanks, 
my  appreciation.  Believe  me,  your 
work  is  appreciated! 

Cy  Warren 
Metairie,  LA 

Praise  from  Fellow  Professional 

Having  been  on  your  mailing  list 
for  many  years,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joying each  edition  of  the  Louisiana 
Conscrmtioiiist,  1  wish  to  sincerely 
compliment  you,  the  editors,  the  de- 
partment and  least  and  not  to  forget 
your  splendid  staff  of  photog- 
raphers. 

As  a  prOi  ssional  photographer  of 
some  44  year.  I  consider  their  efforts 
as  a  great  assei  o  my  profession. 

Fulcran  F.  Randon,  Jr. 
New  Orleans,  LA 
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Interested  in  Cookbook 

Just  last  week,  while  on  leave  in 
Blanchard,  La.,  my  mother,  Cressie 
Ashford,  gave  me  a  copy  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist  to  read.  As  I  leafed 
through  the  pages  I  thought  back  to 
past  issues  in  '63-'65  when  I  first  re- 
member reading  the  magazine.  I  re- 
membered the  issues  that  my 
mother  included  in  the  packages 
from  home  while  I  was  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

From  Blanchard  to  Lafayette,  La., 
then  to  U-Tapao  Thailand  and  Guam 
M.L  and  finally  from  Ft.  Worth  Tx. 
and  to  Albuquerque  NM,  they  have 
contained  it  all  from  cotton  to  craw- 
fish. The  one  thing  I  always  look  for- 
ward to  is  the  recipe  section. 
Nothing  compares  to  Louisiana  for 
colorful  and  tasteful  recipes. 

If  you  ever  consider  a  cookbook 
from  a  collation  of  all  the  years  then 
I  want  to  be  the  first  on  the  list.  Let 
me  know  if  the  cookbook  becomes  a 
reality  and  if  I  can  be  of  assistance. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  a 
great  magazine. 

Sonny  Ashford 
Albuquerque,  NM 

Enjoys  Seafood  Recipes 

I  am  once  again  a  subscriber  to  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  and  have 
been  this  time  for  over  two  years. 
After  reading  each  issue  I  get  home- 
sick for  the  Bayou  State,  although  I 
make  frequent  trips  back,  but  when  I 
crossed  that  Sabine  River  23  years 
ago  I  HAD  to  become  a  Texan.  I  en- 
joy all  recipes,  especially  on  seafood, 
the  pictures  and  articles  on  the 
places  I  have  been  as  they  bring  back 
fond  memories  of  when  I  grew  up 
and  lived  on  Red  River  near  Marks- 
ville  and  Alexandria,  La. 

Although  Corpus  Christi  is  a  coast 
town,  with  shrimp,  crab  and  fish,  no 
one  can  put  the  "zest"  in  their  reci- 
pes and  food  other  than  a  true  Loui- 
siana "Cajun."  I  wanted  to  let  you 
know  I  look  forward  to  each  issue  as 
it  is  also  read  by  my  office  co-workers 
and  enjoyed  immensely,  as  some  of 
the  Navy  personnel  recall  the  good 
ole  times  when  stationed  in  New 
Iberia. 

Juanita  Laborde  Seavey 
Corpus  Christi,  TX 


Subscription  for  Grandson 

I  have  been  an  avid  recipient  of  the 
Conservationist  for  many  years  and 
have  always  appreciated  its  contri- 
bution to  the  sportsman's  commu- 
nity and  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  our  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries here  in  Louisiana. 

I  now  have  a  grandson  who  is  also 
a  dedicated  sportsman  and  would 
like  to  receive  the  Conservationist- 
please  include  him  on  your  future 
mailing  list. 

The  cover  of  the  September/Octo- 
ber issue  is  being  framed-my  con- 
gratulations to  K.C.  Hanson,  David 
Worley  &  Mark  Saltz  for  this  stirring 
image  of  what  every  man  should 
strive  for. 

L.T.  Marzoni,  Jr. 
New  Orleans,  LA 

Your  grandson  has  been  placed  on  our 
mailing  list. 

-Editor 

Wants  Conservation  Course 

I  enjoyed  the  articles  entitled  "Pre- 
season Scouting  Payoff"  and  "Ethics 
Afield"  in  the  Sept./Oct.  1984  issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  After 
reading  the  arhcles  I  have  decided  I 
would  like  to  enroll  in  a  hunter  edu- 
cation and  conservation  course  and 
am  considering  joining  an  outdoor 
organization. 

Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  suggest 
that,  if  possible,  you  compile  a  list  of 
hunter  education  and  conservation 
course  offerings  in  Louisiana  as  well 
as  a  list  of  outdoor  organizations  and 
publish  these  lists  in  a  future  issue  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  great  way 
for  you  to  promote  ethics  afield. 

Thomas  Laurendine 
Slidell,  LA 

Louisiana  residents  interested  in  en- 
rolling in  a  Hunter  Safety  and  Conser- 
vation Education  Course  should  contact 
their  nearest  district  office  of  the  Dqmrt- 
ment  of  Wildlilfe  and  Fisheries.  Ask  to 
speak  with  the  resident  Hunter  Safety  In- 
structor We  will  also  publish  a  list  of  con- 
servation organizations  in  the  near 
future.  If  you  would  like  to  see  your  or- 
ganization listed,  please  notify  us  right 
away. 

-Editor 
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Ford  Scholarship  Begun 

Louisiana  State  University  has  estab- 
lished a  Ted  Ford  Scholarship  in  its 
Coastal  Ecology  and  Fisheries  Institute. 
The  new  scholarship  is  a  perpetual  mem- 
orial to  Dr.  Ted  Ford,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
one  of  Louisiana's  most  outspoken  ad- 
vocates of  fisheries  research  and 
education. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to: 

LSU  Foundation/Ted  Ford 

Scholarship 

122  Systems  Building 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70893 


Wetlands  Report  Available 

"Wetlands  of  the  United  States:  Cur- 
rent Status  and  Recent  Trends"  is  a  pop- 
ular report  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  inform  the  public,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  all  interested  parties 
about  the  status  of  wetlands.  Copies  are 
available  for  $3.00  each  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402 


New  Book  on  White-Tailed  Deer 

A  newly  released  book  by  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  favorite  of  professional  wildlife  man- 
agers as  well  as  sportsmen  and 
conservationists.  "White-tailed  Deer: 
Ecology  and  Management"  is  an  896 
page  volume  edited  by  Lowell  K.  Halls 
and  is  the  product  of  more  than  nine  years 
of  effort  by  72  authors  and  numerous 
other  contributors.  It  details  virtually  all 
aspects  of  whitetail  deer  history,  behavior, 
habitat  and  management.  The  42  chap- 
ters include  presentations  on  hunting  and 
historical  social  and  religious  values  of 
whitetails. 

Copies  are  available  from  Stackpole 
Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  17105  for  $39.95  plus  $2.50 
shipping  and  handling.  Students  may  de- 
duct $10  from  the  price  if  they  provide 
their  student  ID  number  Satisfaction  is 
guaranteed. 


Audubon  Zoo  Wins  Award 

The  widely  acclaimed  Audubon  Zoo  in 
New  Orleans  has  become  the  only  zoo  in 
the  nation  ever  to  win  a  coveted  Phoenix 
Award  from  the  Society  of  American 
Travel  Writers. 

The  presitigious  award  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in  conservation, 
preservation  and  beautification  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Audubon  Park  Commission 
on  January  30,  and  cited  the  zoo  for 
"transforming  a  city  embarrassment  into 
one  of  the  finest  zoological  gardens  in 
America." 

La.  Man  Wins  DU  Drawing 

Edward  L.  Rich  of  Jonesboro,  Louisi- 
ana is  the  proud  owner  of  a  "one-of-a- 
kind"  custom  built  shotgun. 

Rich  won  the  valuable  Westley  Rich- 
ards shotgun,  hand  made  in  England,  in  a 
Ducks  Unlimited  drawing  sponsored  by 
the  Adolph  Coors  Brewing  Co. 

The  Coors  "one-of-a-kind"  program, 
featuring  the  $20,000  shotgun,  helped 
raise  nearly  $1  million  for  Ducks  Unlimited 
and  its  wetlands  conservation  programs. 

Asked  if  the  new  shotgun  would  be 
used  in  the  marsh  next  year.  Rich  replied, 
"Fat  chance.  That  would  be  like  asking 
Picasso  to  paint  my  garage." 


La.  Hunters  Pay  Stiff  Fines 

Eleven  Louisiana  residents  gave 
sportsmen  from  the  Pelican  State  a  btack 
eye  recently,  following  an  investtgation 
by  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Department. 

The  eleven  were  convicted  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Cheyenne  for  involvement  in 
a  conspiracy  to  purchase  resident  Wyo- 
ming hunting  licenses  using  the  U.S.  Mail. 

The  largest  penalty  was  assessed 
against  Albert  F  King  of  Lafayette  who 
falsified  residency  information  and  filled 
out  the  license  application  forms  for  him- 
self and  10  companions  for  elk,  deer  and 
antelope. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Ewing  Kerr  ordered 
King  to  make  restitution  to  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Department  for  S4,910. 
That  figure  is  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  resident  and  non-resident  li- 
censes. The  judge  also  gave  King  the 
option  of  paying  an  additional  S400  fine 
per  count  for  the  11  counts  against  him,  or 
making  a  donation  to  the  Game  and  Fish 
Department  of  $4,000.  The  Lafayette  res- 
ident elected  to  make  the  donation. 

In  addition.  King  and  his  10  co-conspir- 
ators were  ordered  to  pay  $525  each  to 
Teton  County,  Wyoming,  bringing  the  total 
of  fines  to  $13,635  for  the  group. 

Convicted  with  King  were  Dorothey 
King,  Robert  King,  Larry  King.  Jack  H. 
King,  Donald  W.  King,  Donald  Shamt»er- 
ger,  Harry  Chambers.  William  C.  Davis, 
Joe  D.  Sisson  and  John  Naumann. 

All  eleven  members  of  the  group  also 
had  their  Wyoming  license  privileges  sus- 
pended for  two  years. 


Peter  Coors,  divisional  president  of  sales,  Marketing  and  Administration  of 
Adolph  Coors  Brewing  Co.,  presents  the  Coors  "one-of-a-kind"  Westley 
Richards  shotgun  to  Edward  L.  Rich  of  Jonesboro,  La. 
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A  DONATION  TO  THE  Louisiana  Conservationist  Account  will  help  maintain  this 
magazine  as  a  quality  leader  in  its  field.  To  each  Contributor  of  $6  or  more,  we'll 
mail  a  colorful  bumper  sticker  that  proudly  proclaims:  "I'm  a  Louisiana  Conser- 
vaHonist."  To  each  Benefactor  who  donates  $25  or  more,  we'll  send  in  addition  to  the 
bumper  sticker  a  handsome,  embroidered  patch  suitable  for  display  on  shirt,  jacket  or 
cap. 

So,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  along  with  your  check.  You 
may  make  your  gift  as  small  or  as  large  as  you  like-remember,  it's  tax-deductible!  See  ar- 
ticle on  Inside  Front  Cover. 


I'm  a  LOUISIANA 

Conservationist 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  With  Your  Check  to: 
Louisiana  Consenmtionist  Account 
Post  Ofice  Box  15570 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


TO: 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Account 

Post  Office  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist!  Enclosed  is  my  check,  made 
out  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Account.  I  qualify  as: 

□  Contributor  ($6  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker. 

□  Benefactor  ($25  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker  AND  embroidered  patch 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


_State_ 


^ip_ 


This  issue  marks  the  beginning  of 
Bayou  Kitchen.  This  department 
will  be  a  regular  column  featuring 
favorite  recipes  of  some  of  the  Bayou 
State's  most  well-known 
personalities. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  the  first 
Bayou  Kitchen  should  feature,  as  it 
does,  a  few  of  the  favorite  recipes 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  state's  top 
personalities.  Governor  Edwin 
Edwards  and  First  Lady  Elaine. 

Brownies 

1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 
4  eggs 

IV2  cups  flour 

V2  tsp.  baking  powder 

V4  cup  cocoa 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

pecans 

Mix  and  bake  at  400  degrees  for  15 
minutes.  DO  NOT  OVERCOOK. 


Seafood  Gumbo 
1  pound  crab  meat 

1  pint  oysters 

2  pounds  raw  peeled  shrimp 
2  tbs.  vegetable  oil 

2  tbs.  flour 

2  onions,  chopped 

1  green  pepper,  chopped 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

V2  teaspoon  garlic  salt 

V2  red  pepper 

4  bay  leaves 

1  tbs.  file  powder 

1  cup  of  green  onions 

2  quarts  water 

Make  a  dark  roux  of  flour  and  oil  in 
a  large  dutch  oven,  saute  onions, 
peppers,  and  celery.  Combine  vege- 
tables and  shrimp  into  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Simmer  for  1  hour. 
Add  crabmeat,  oysters  and  green  on- 
ions, simmer  for  about  5  minutes. 
Serve  over  cooked  rice. 


Crawfish  Pies 

1  lb.  crawfish  tails 

1  bunch  of  green  onions 

V4  c.  flour 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 

1  can  cream  of  celery  soup 

1  stick  of  butter 

2  tbs.  cooking  sherry  (or  to  taste) 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

16-20  pastry  shells 

Melt  butter  over  medium  heat. 
Chop  green  onions  fine  and  cook  in 
melted  butter  for  3  minutes.  Add 
flour  and  blend  until  bubblv.  Add 
mushroom  and  celerv  soups  and 
continue  to  cook  tor  ?  minutes 
longer.  Add  crawfish  tails  with  juice, 
cooking  sherrv.  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Simmer  until  warm.  Fill  pastrv 
shells  and  serve.  This  recipe  serves 
16-20. 


